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THE  FALL  OF  DARIUS 

(Alexander  the  Great  Mourns  over  the  Death  of  His  Noble  Rival,  Darius) 

From  a drawing  by  Gustave  Dore 

yiS  Persia  grew  weak,  the  cities  of  Greece  grew  strong. 
Finally,  Phillip  of  Macedon  gathered  the  power  of  all  the 
little  Greek  states  under  his  leadership,  and  Phillip’s  son, 
Alexander  the  Great,  led  the  Grecian  forces  on  his  celebrated 
invasion  of  the  Persian  empire.  A young  and  energetic  em- 
peror, Darius  III.,  sat  upon  the  Persian  throne.  He  had  just 
broken  the  control  of  his  palace  officials  and  made  himself  the 
real  master  of  his  realm.  Hence  he  left  to  his  satraps  in  Asia 
Minor  the  repulse  of  these  intruding  Greeks.  Not  until  Alex- 
ander had  conquered  Asia  Minor  did  the  Persians  rouse  them- 
selves to  realize  the  seriousness  of  their  danger.  Then  Darius 
gathered  all  the  forces  of  his  empire  and  met  Alexander  bravely 
but  unsuccessfully  in  two  tremendous  battles  at  Issus  and 
Arbela. 

The  defeat  at  Arbela  was  final  and  irretrievable.  Darius 
fled  hopeless,  with  only  a small  band  of  followers;  and  the 
leader  of  these  slew  him  treacherously  to  win  favor  with  the 
Greeks.  Alexander,  pursuing  Darius  in  hot  haste,  came  upon 
the  dying  monarch,  abandoned  by  the  roadside.  Tradition 
says  that  Alexander  was  deeply  touched,  that  with  his  own  hand 
he  helped  Darius  to  a glass  of  water,  and  that  he  vowed  ven- 
geance on  the  slayer.  He  seems  not  to  have  realized  his  own 
deeper  criminality,  the  thousand  of  deaths  which  lay  directly 
to  his  charge  and  the  destruction  of  an  entire  nationality.  The 
Persian  empire  was  no  more. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE 

(Artaxerxes  Celebrates  His  Establishment  of  the  “ Second  Persian  Empire  ”) 

From  a painting  by  the  recent  Roman  artist,  A.  Riva 


AFTER  the  Persian  empire  had  been  crushed  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Persian  people  remained  during  five  hun- 
dred years  subject  to  one  nation  of  conquerors  after 
another.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  then  the  Parthians 
dominated  the  land.  Yet  the  brave-hearted  Persians  through 
all  this  period  never  ceased  to  dream  of  their  independence  and 
ancient  greatness.  Then,  at  length,  their  power  was  suddenly 
restored  by  the  romance  and  heroism  of  a single  man,  Artaxerxes. 
He  was  one  of  their  ancient  nobility  who  revolted  against 
Parthia,  raised  the  standard  of  Persia’s  traditional  glory,  and 
summoned  his  people  to  resume  their  dominion.  They  re- 
sponded eagerly.  Their  romantic  young  leader  sent  a chal- 
lenge to  the  Parthians  to  meet  his  followers  in  even  battle  and 
decide  which  nation  should  rule  the  other.  The  challenge  wTas 
accepted  and  the  Persians  were  victorious  in  the  tremendous 
two-days’  battle  of  Hormuz.  Artaxerxes  next,  in  similar  fashion, 
sent  defiance  to  the  Romans,  and  defeated  them  also. 

This  gorgeous  and  dashing  prince  then  set  himself  to  revive 
the  shadowy  splendor  of  the  former  Persian  court.  The  dances 
and  games  of  earlier  days  were  displayed  before  him,  and  the 
fiercer  sport  of  dalliance  with  dangerous  beasts.  Artaxerxes, 
however,  soon  wearied  of  these  spectacles.  Religion  and  love 
of  country  had  urged  him  to  his  work.  Now  that  his  aim  was 
accomplished  he  resolved  to  withdraw  to  a life  of  religious 
meditation.  He  abandoned  his  throne  to  his  son. 
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SAPOR  TRIUMPHS  OVER  VALERIAN 

(The  Persian  King  Uses  the  Captured  Roman  Emperor  as  a Horse-block) 

From  the  rock-carving  near  Persepolis,  made  by  Sapor’s  command 

SAPOR,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes,  continued  the  Persian  career 
of  triumph.  The  father  had  defeated  one  Roman  emperor; 
now  a second  emperor,  the  noted  general,  Valerian,  led  the 
legions  of  Rome  to  subdue  the  Persians.  His  army  was  en- 
trapped and  completely  annihilated;  and  Valerian  was  made 
prisoner.  The  Roman  rulers  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  yet 
a third  army  amid  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Persia,  so  they 
made  peace  with  Sapor  on  what  terms  they  could. 

Valerian  was  thus  left  a hopeless  prisoner  in  Sapor’s  hands. 
The  man  who  had  ruled  the  world  became  a slave;  the  Persian 
monarch  used  him  as  a stool  or  block  from  which  to  mount 
his  horse.  And  as  a record  of  this  greatest  triumph  of  the  re- 
vivified Persian  power,  Sapor  had  the  huge  carving,  which  still 
survives,  engraved  upon  the  rocks  near  the  ancient  Persian 
capital,  probably  by  Roman  prisoners  of  war. 

Sapor  was  really  a most  savage  and  cruel  barbarian.  In  his 
raids  upon  the  Roman  provinces  he  massacred  thousands  of 
prisoners;  and  on  Valerian’s  death  the  Persian  monarch,  un- 
willing to  lose  this  reminder  of  his  victory,  had  the  dead  em- 
peror’s skin  stuffed  with  straw  and  hung  from  the  roof  inside 
the  chief  Persian  temple.  There  future  ambassadors  from 
Rome  looked  overhead  and  saw  the  body  dangling  as  if  still 
alive,  swaying  with  every  draught  that  swept  the  temple. 
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THE  SISTER  QUEENS 

(The  Sisters,  Helpless  in  Their  Palace,  Await  Destruction) 

From  the  'painting  by  the  recent  German  artist,  M.  Bredt 

MOST  pathetic,  perhaps,  of  all  Persian  tales  is  that  of  the 
two  queens  who  ruled  the  land  for  a brief  moment  in 
the  days  of  its  downfall.  The  savage  spirit  displayed 
by  Sapor  continued  typical  of  the  Persian  royal  house  for  centur- 
ies. At  length  a king,  Kobad,  having  gained  the  throne  by  the 
assassination  of  his  own  father,  attempted  to  murder  all  his  rela- 
tives that  he  might  be  secure  from  being  assassinated  in  his  turn. 
Six  months  later  he  died  of  the  plague.  In  the  Persian  capital, 
Ctesiphon,  there  were  plague,  civil  war,  robbery,  and  every 
form  of  terror.  Then  the  Arab  followers  of  Mahomet  burst 
into  the  land. 

The  last  survivors  of  the  royal  house,  two  young  sisters,  were 
placed  upon  the  throne.  They  had  no  real  power.  Savage 
generals  fought  blindly  among  themselves,  while  the  enemy 
ravaged  the  provinces,  and  the  two  young  queens  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  palace  courts  awaited  their  turn  for  death.  Boran, 
the  elder  sister,  perished  within  a year.  Azarmidot,  the  younger, 
then  made  a more  determined  fight  for  herself.  She  overthrew 
one  pretender  who  had  seized  the  throne.  She  secured  the 
death  of  another  rebel,  the  grand-marshal  of  Khorasan.  But 
the  son  of  the  latter,  a noted  Persian  warrior  named  Rustam, 
dethroned  her  and  cast  her  into  a loathsome  prison.  He  then 
met  the  Mahometan  invaders.  But  the  Persians  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  their  land  has  remained  Mahometan  ever 
since. 
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THE  NOMADS  DEFEND  MODERN  PERSIA 

(The  Bakhtiaris  March  to  Repel  the  Recent  Invasion  by  the  Exiled  Shah) 

From,  a drawing  by  the  French  artist,  G.  Vuillier 

SOME  four  centuries  ago  a native  Persian  prince  named 
Ismail  made  Persia  once  more  a separate  kingdom,  a 
Mahometan  one,  for  by  this  time  almost  all  the  Persians 
had  become  Mahometans.  The  descendants  of  Ismail  still 
rule  over  Persia,  though  within  the  last  decade  their  rule  has 
become  merely  nominal.  Up  to  1905  they  were  still  “abso- 
lute” monarchs,  ruling  for  the  benefit  of  a few  nobles,  their 
favorites,  while  the  people  were  sunk  in  poverty  and  misery. 
Then  modern  ideas  began  to  stir  even  in  far-off  and  secluded 
Persia.  The  people  demanded  a constitution  and  representative 
government.  They  won  these,  too — after  one  king  or  Shah 
had  died  and  another  been  deposed  and  driven  into  exile. 
Then  in  1911  the  exiled  Shah,  Mohammed  Ali,  came  back 
with  a small  army  of  cossack  soldiers  and  tried  to  regain  his 
throne. 

By  this  time  the  desire  for  independence  and  a voice  in  the 
government  had  reached  even  to  the  wild  nomadic  tribes  who 
still  wander  over  the  mountain  interior  of  Persia,  as  their 
ancestors  did  thousands  of  years  ago.  One  powerful  tribe  of 
these,  the  Bakhtiaris,  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  de- 
fending Persia  against  the  exiled  monarch.  Strange  enough 
for  our  present  years  was  the  spectacle  of  these  ancient  nomads 
upholding  modern  constitutional  government  against  a king 
educated  in  European  style  and  leading  an  army  with  modern 
equipments.  The  Bakhtiaris  were  completely  victorious  and 
thus  preserved  the  present  Persian  government. 
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THE  LAST  BLOW  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

(The  Persians  at  Tabriz  Resist  the  Russian  Advance  upon  the  City  in  1911) 

Reproduced,  by  'permission  from  a photograph  by  Underwood  and  Underwood 

RUSSIA  and  England  have  for  a generation  past  held 
Persia  almost  wholly  under  their  control;  and  Russia 
in  particular  has  looked  with  little  approval  on  the 
recent  Persian  effort  at  self-government.  Hence  the  latest 
important  step  in  the  tragic  drama  being  enacted  in  modern 
Persia  has  been  Russia’s  forceful  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
constitution.  The  Persian  “Medjliss”  or  parliament  en- 
trusted Persian  finances  to  an  American,  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster. 
Russia  demanded  his  dismissal.  The  Medjliss  refused.  A 
Russian  army  invaded  Persia. 

The  invaders  were  met  desperately  but  hopelessly.  As  they 
advanced  on  Tabriz,  the  chief  Persian  city  of  the  north,  the 
patriots,  untrained,  unorganized,  gathered  on  the  edge  of  the 
surrounding  sand  dunes  to  repel  them.  The  Russians  swept 
aside  the  Persian  resistance  with  small  loss  and  took  possession 
of  Tabriz.  The  Persian  officer  who  had  commanded  the  little 
band  of  patriots — shown  on  horseback  at  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture— was  hanged  the  day  after  this  photograph  was  taken, 
as  were  many  of  his  followers.  Here,  and  at  another  city, 
Recht,  a total  of  over  five  hundred  Persians  perished  as  vic- 
tims of  the  Russian  desire  for  “peace  and  civilization”;  and 
the  helpless  country  has  now  submitted  to  all  the  Russian 
demands. 
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EARTH’S  FIRST  COLOSSUS 

(Cheops,  Inaugurator  of  the  Most  Ancient  FPeriod  of  Egyptian  Splendor,  Builds 
the  Great  Pyramid) 

From  the  'painting  by  Gustav  Richter , a contemporary  German  artist 

EGYPTIAN  history  is  only  less  ancient  than  that  of  Baby- 
lon and  western  Asia,  which  we  have  just  traced  from 
its  beginning  to  the  present  day.  The  first  clear  fact 
that  stands  out  from  the  mists  enwrapping  the  earliest  Egyp- 
tian story  is  the  event  shown  in  our  picture  here.  Nearly 
four  thousand  years  before  Christ  a king  or  “Pharaoh,  ” by  the 
name  of  Khufu,  or,  as  we  more  commonly  call  him,  Cheops, 
ruled  over  Egypt  with  great  splendor.  During  three  months 
of  every  year  all  the  fertile  lands  of  Egypt  are  overflowed  by 
the  Nile,  so  that  the  peasantry  cannot  work  upon  their  farms. 
Through  these  three  months  Cheops  compelled  the  people  to 
work  for  him.  Probably  in  return  he  fed  them  from  the  vast 
stores  of  grain  which  he  had  previously  made  them  surrender 
to  him  as  tribute. 

With  this  army  of  laborers  Cheops  constructed  the  great 
pyramid  which  still,  after  nearly  six  thousand  years,  remains 
the  heaviest  and  most  solidly  constructed  of  all  man’s  build- 
ings upon  earth.  We  have  structures  here  in  America  cover- 
ing as  much  ground;  we  have  them  of  far  greater  height;  but 
there  is  no  one  that  presses  down  on  earth  with  such  stupendous 
weight — and  no  one  of  such  little  practical  use.  All  this 
tremendous  labor  was  expended  simply  to  make  a tomb  wherein 
the  single  body  of  the  proud  Cheops  could  repose  in  mummified 
state  until,  as  his  religion  taught  him,  his  spirit  should  come 
to  occupy  it  again. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  NILE 

(Queen  Nitocris  Celebrates  Her  Accession) 

After  a 'painting  by  the  noted  Austrian  artist,  Hans  Makart 

THE  earliest  woman  sovereign  of  whom  history  tells  us 
was  Queen  Nitocris,  or  Net-aquer-ti  as  her  monuments 
call  her,  who  ruled  over  Egypt  about  six  centuries  after 
Cheops.  Legend  tells  us  that  her  husband,  the  king,  was 
slain  by  his  nobles  only  a few  months  after  her  wedding.  Nito- 
cris, finding  the  deed  done,  pretended  to  approve  of  it,  made 
friends  with  the  nobles  and  was  permitted  by  them  to  retain 
the  throne. 

Then  followed  a few  months  of  revelry,  during  which,  as  our 
picture  shows  her,  Nitocris  went  hunting  upon  the  Nile  in  the 
royal  barge  of  state,  and  gave  such  gorgeous  entertainments 
that  everyone  thought  she  had  cared  nothing  for  her  husband. 
In  reality,  she  was  only  seeking  to  lull  the  suspicion  of  his  mur- 
derers. Finally  she  entrapped  them  at  a banquet  and  slew 
them  all.  Then  she  herself  committed  suicide. 

The  tragic  days  of  Nitocris  closed  the  ancient  or  golden  age 
of  Egypt.  The  country  sank  beneath  endless  disorders. 
Each  little  district  became  independent  and  fought  against 
the  others  until,  amid  the  general  anarchy,  men  sighed  for  the 
old  days  when  a single  strong  ruler  had  allowed  no  one  but 
himself  to  tyrannize. 
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THE  HYKSOS  RULE  IN  EGYPT 

(Joseph,  the  Hebrew  Soothsayer,  Is  Exalted  over  the  Egyptian  Magi) 

From,  the  realistic  'production  of  “Joseph  and  His  Brethren”  on  the  stage  of  the 
Century  Theatre,  New  York 


ABOUT  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  the  invasion  of  a nomadic  horde  from 
Asia,  whom  the  native  Egyptians  afterward  called 
in  hate  and  derision  the  Hyksos  or  “shepherd  kings.”  These 
Hyksos  ruled  for  four  centuries  without  ever  becoming  really 
united  with  the  Egyptians.  The  power  of  the  invaders  was 
constantly  recruited  by  the  coming  of  other  Asiatic  nomads, 
whom  they  naturally  welcomed  as  allies.  Most  celebrated  of 
these  additions  to  their  number  was  that  of  the  “children  of 
Israel.” 

Perhaps  the  Hyksos  sovereign — in  whose  time  the  Hebrew 
shepherd  lad,  Joseph,  was  brought  as  a slave  into  Egypt — was 
the  Set-ah-peti  of  whom  a later  monarch  speaks  as  ruling  about 
this  time,  and  being  a mighty  king  favored  by  the  gods.  We 
cannot,  however,  speak  fully  of  those  days;  for  in  after  years 
the  Egyptians  destroyed  every  record  they  could  find  of  the 
hated  Hyksos.  Hence  the  Biblical  account  stands  as  the  only 
narrative  of  the  time.  It  shows  us  just  such  a condition  of 
affairs  as  we  would  expect.  The  native  Egyptian  soothsayers 
are  little  trusted  by  the  foreign  king.  When  they  and  the 
priests  seek  to  explain  his  dreams  of  the  seven  cows  and  seven 
ears  of  corn,  Pharaoh  turns  from  their  interpretations  con- 
temptuously and  seeks  instead  the  divinations  of  the  young 
Asiatic  slave  of  whom  he  has  heard,  and  whom  he  releases  from 
captivity  to  become  his  chief  councillor. 


HH 
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THE  HEIGHT  OF  PHARAOH’S  POWER 

(Thothmes  III.  Hears  of  the  Revolt  of  Asia) 

From  the  ‘painting  by  the  recent  French  artist,  Le  Conte  du  Nouy 

THE  most  powerful  of  all  the  Pharaohs  was  Thothmes 
III.,  who  has  been  called  the  Egyptian  Alexander  the 
Great.  When  Egypt  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Hyksos, 
its  native  sovereigns  burned  to  avenge  upon  Asia  the  injuries 
suffered  from  the  Asiatic  invadejs.  Hence  one  Pharaoh  after 
another  led  his  army  into  Palestine.  Thothmes  III.  won  a 
great  battle  at  Megiddo,  completely  conquered  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  extended  his  frontier  to  the  Euphrates  River, 
threatening  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

Returning  home  after  a series  of  victorious  campaigns, 
Thothmes  heard  with  amaze  that  a widespread  rebellion  had 
sprung  up  behind  him,  so  that  instead  of  resting  in  peace  he 
must  again  take  the  field.  Doubtless  he  expressed  his  anger 
in  some  such  fashion  as  our  picture  shows  him.  Legend 
represents  Thothmes  as  a savage  tyrant  born  of  peasant  race, 
the  son  of  a slave- woman  in  the  Pharaoh’s  harem;  and  Egyptian 
monarchs  were  commonly  supposed  to  slay  whoever  brought 
them  evil  tidings,  as  Thothmes  does  here. 

The  rebellion,  however,  brought  Thothmes  to  the  height  of 
his  power;  for,  hastily  returning  with  his  forces  into  Asia,  he 
completely  crushed  the  confederate  kings  of  Syria  at  Aruna. 
After  that  no  Asiatics  dared  oppose  him.  Even  the  king  of 
Babylon  sent  him  tribute,  and  besought  the  honor  of  wedding 
one  of  his  daughters.  Thothmes  contemptuously  refused. 
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THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION  RESTORED 

(Horem-heb  Revives  the  Worship  of  the  Sacred  Bull  Apis) 

From,  the  painting  by  the  noted  American  artist,  Frederick  Arthur  Bridgman 


/IS  one  result  of  the  Egyptian  victories  in  Asia,  Babylo- 
nian  customs  were  brought  into  Egypt,  and  the  worship 
of  Babylonian  gods.  For  a time  even  the  reigning 
Pharaohs  deserted  the  ancient  national  religion.  The  enraged 
Egyptian  priests  encouraged  a rebellion;  and  a successful 
general,  Horem-heb,  seized  the  throne  and  re-established  the 
Egyptian  faith.  In  this  the  most  prominent  ceremonial,  or  at 
least  the  strangest  feature  to  modern  eyes,  was  the  worship  of  the 
sacred  bull  Apis. 

The  Apis  was  not  worshipped  for  himself,  but  as  the  living 
body  in  which  for  a space  the  spirit  of  the  sun-god  was  en- 
shrined. On  the  death  of  this  sacred  bull,  the  god  was  sup- 
posed to  enter  another,  which  was  then  sought  by  the  priests 
amid  the  herds,  and  was  recognized  by  its  peculiar  color  and 
markings.  When  the  new  Apis  was  thus  discovered,  it  was 
led  with  dancing  and  feastings  to  the  temple,  there  to  be  kept 
in  idleness  while  it  lived  and  to  be  mummified  at  death,  and 
have  its  body  preserved  with  all  the  care  and  ceremony  given 
to  the  dead  Pharaohs  themselves.  We  have  here  the  cele- 
bration attending  the  installation  of  the  restored  Apis  under 
Horem-heb. 
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THE  ENSLAVEMENT  OF  THE  HEBREWS 

(Rameses  II.  Compels  the  Hebrews  to  Work  as  Slaves  and  Build  Him  Splendid 
Cities) 

From,  the  painting  by  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  president  of  the  British  Royal  Academy 

MOST  celebrated  of  all  the  Pharaohs  of  this  period  of 
Egypt’s  greatest  power  was  Rameses  II.  With  the 
extension  of  their  power  abroad,  the  Pharaohs  seem  to 
have  become  more  and  more  tyrannical  at  home,  and  the 
heaviest  weight  of  their  oppression  fell  naturally  upon  such 
Asiatic  people  as  had  remained  in  Egypt  from  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Hyksos.  Rameses  II.  was  the  “Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression,”  whom  the  Biblical  story  describes  as  reducing 
the  Hebrews  almost  to  slavery.  He  compelled  them  to  build 
him  two  great  “treasure  cities,”  that  is,  walled  towns  service- 
able both  for  protection  against  an  enemy  and  as  granaries  for 
storing  the  harvests  of  corn  and  grain,  that  the  Pharaohs  col- 
lected as  tribute. 

Rameses  named  the  chief  of  these  cities  after  himself.  It  was 
erected  on  the  border  line  between  Egypt  and  Asia,  barring  the 
very  road  by  which  the  Hebrews  and  other  nomads  had  once 
entered  Egypt.  Then  it  was  filled  with  troops,  who  served 
equally  to  hold  the  Hebrews  in  subjection  within  Egypt,  and  to 
keep  other  Asiatic  invaders  out.  Thus  the  Hebrews  were 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  fasten  the  prison  doors  upon  them- 
selves. 
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Asiatic  empire  of  Russia  from  the  “Indian  Empire”  of  England  to  the  south. 
The  two  great  powers  have  even  agreed  to  a division  of  the  still  nominally  inde- 
pendent country  into  so-called  “spheres  of  influence,”  the  Russians  assuming  to 
direct  affairs  through  all  the  northern  half  of  Persia,  and  the  English  “advising” 
in  most  of  what  was  left. 

Then  in  1905  Persia  once  more  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  The 
Persians  re-asserted  their  ancient  love  of  liberty  and  arose  in  revolt  against  their 
own  feeble  government.  The  odd  course  of  this  revolution  was  largely  shaped 
by  the  unofficial  “influence”  of  the  two  European  powers.  The  Persian  Shah, 
Muzaffir-al-din,  had  been  ruling  solely  in  the  interest  of  a few  favored  courtiers, 
who  plundered  the  people  with  impunity.  The  robbery  grew  unbearable,  and 
many  of  the  Mahometan  priests,  or  “Mollahs,”  in  Teheran  resorted  to  an  ancient 
and  peculiarly  Persian  form  of  protest  called  the  “bast.”  They  took  refuge 
in  a sacred  shrine  where  religion  would  not  permit  the  Shah’s  officers  to  seize 
them;  and  from  there  they  vehemently  voiced  their  protests.  The  Shah  and 
his  friends  coaxed  the  priests  into  an  abandonment  of  the  “bast”  by  promising 
reforms.  But  these  royal  pledges  proved  empty  words,  and  the  revolt  was 
renewed. 

This  time  the  bast  took  more  serious  form.  Trusting  no  longer  to  the 
protection  of  their  shrines,  the  protestors  chose  as  their  place  of  refuge  the 
gardens  of  the  English  legation  at  Teheran.  Hundreds  of  them  gathered  there, 
chief  priests,  prominent  merchants,  and  influential  citizens  of  every  type.  The 
refugees  were  supplied  with  food  by  friends,  and  the  bast  continued  for  several 
weeks.  Probably  this  strange  revolt  would  only  have  resulted  in  the  execution 
of  the  protestors  had  they  chosen  any  other  shelter  than  the  English  legation; 
but  the  government  dared  not  drag  them  thence,  so  at  length  the  Shah’s  chief 
adviser,  his  grand  vizier,  or  “ Atabeg,”  again  promised  reforms.  His  assurances 
were  derided  by  the  rebels,  until  both  the  English  and  the  Russian  governments 
guaranteed  that  they  would  see  that  the  pledges  were  kept.  Then  the  bast 
ended,  and  in  the  fall  of  1906  an  assembly  was  convened  and  a Persian  constitution 
was  prepared. 

On  January  1,  1907,  this  constitution  was  accepted  and  proclaimed  by  the 
Shah.  Persia  ceased  to  be  an  absolute  monarchy,  a government  controlled  only 
by  the  conscience  of  its  ruler  and  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects.  The  country  had 
been  thus  governed  ever  since  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses;  now  it  became, 
in  name  at  least,  a limited  or  constitutional  monarchy. 

Unhappily  this  proved  not  the  end,  but  only  the  beginning  of  the  conflict 
and  the  tumult.  A few  days  after  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution  the  old 
Shah  died,  broken-hearted,  said  some,  at  having  lost  the  loyalty  of  his  people; 
poisoned,  whispered  others,  by  the  reactionaries  who  made  up  his  court.  He 
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was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mohammed  All,  who  had  no  intention  of  submitting 
to  the  constitutional  concessions  of  his  father. 

Indeed,  from  this  point  onward  the  Persian  revolution  reminds  one  most 
interestingly  of  the  great  French  Revolution  of  1789.  We  can  trace  the  parallel 
step  by  step,  in  the  moves  of  the  reactionary  monarch,  the  selfish  aristocrats 
intrenched  in  power,  the  wavering,  untried  parliament,  and  the  embittered 
people  urged  on  by  their  local  “committees”  of  patriots  like  the  Paris  Jacobin 
clubs  of  old.  Every  reform  attempted  by  the  new  and  unpractised  parliament, 
or  “medjliss,”  as  it  was  called,  was  nullified  by  Mohammed  Ali.  The  country 
was  bankrupt,  but  every  effort  to  tax  the  rich  nobles  of  the  court  was  defeated  by 
them.  Newspapers  sprang  up  everywhere  voicing  the  protest  of  the  people 
in  this  struggle  for  liberty.  The  Medjliss  itself  proved  powerless  against  the 
Shah,  but  throughout  the  country  there  sprang  up  secret  “committees”  whose 
members  undertook  the  direction  of  the  patriots. 

In  August,  1907,  the  Atabeg,  or  vizier,  Azim,  suspected  of  being  the  chief 
opponent  of  reform,  was  assassinated.  So  bitter  did  the  people  become  against 
the  Shah  that  his  own  partisans  visited  him  in  a body  and  warned  him  that 
he  must  obey  the  constitution  or  they  also  would  desert  him. 

Mohammed  Ali  then  resolved  on  a “coup  d’etat.”  He  had  a police  force 
in  Teheran  consisting  of  a brigade  of  wild  cossacks  whose  faithfulness,  or 
rather  on  whose  antagonism  to  the  citizens,  he  felt  he  could  rely.  In  June, 
1908,  the  cossacks  arrested  some  of  the  patriots;  there  was  armed  resistance, 
men  were  slain  on  both  sides,  and  the  Shah  promptly  declared  the  parlia- 
ment dissolved.  The  armed  cossacks  expelled  the  members  from  the  meet- 
ing chamber,  and  many  of  the  chief  patriots  were  arrested.  There  was  con- 
fused fighting  in  the  streets;  the  parliament  house  was  burned,  and  some  two 
thousand  lives  sacrificed  in  blood.  But  the  unready  citizens  proved  no  match  for 
the  cossack  brigade,  and  the  capital  soon  lay  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  its  ruler. 

In  his  restored  power  the  Shah  appealed  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  his 
people.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  had  distracted  the  Medjliss 
was  that  of  religious  toleration,  of  allowing  others  than  Mahometans  to  vote. 
The  franchise  had  finally  been  granted  to  all.  This  the  Shah  now  declared  to 
be  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  Allah;  “ unbelievers ” could  not  be  permitted 
to  rule  believers.  The  entire  revolt  was  asserted  to  be  the  work  of  the  Babites, 
a religious  sect  opposed  to  Mahometanism.  Allah  was  said  to  disapprove  of 
any  plan  for  limiting  the  will  of  His  divinely-appointed  rulers.  And  finally  the 
Shah  announced  that  the  whole  constitution  was  irreligious,  and  was  therefore 
cancelled. 

Rebellion  flew  to  arms.  The  capital  was  helpless,  but  the  great  northern 
city  of  Tabriz  was  seized  by  the  revolutionists.  The  Shah’s  cossacks  attacked  it. 
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and  it  withstood  a regular  siege  for  almost  a year,  from  June,  1908,  to  April,  1909. 
Just  as  starvation  seemed  about  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  Russian 
government  interfered  and  sent  troops  to  protect  the  citizens.  Then  the  cossacks 
withdrew. 

Russia’s  attitude  encouraged  other  revolutionists.  Most  notable  of  these 
were  a strong  semi-independent  tribe,  the  Bakhtiaris,  who  now  declared  against 
the  Shah,  and  an  energetic  guerilla  official,  commonly  known  as  the  Sipahdar. 
The  Sipahdar  led  a strong  force  of  revolutionists  against  the  capital,  defeated 
the  cossack  brigade  beneath  its  walls,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph  as  a 
deliverer  (July,  1909). 

The  constitutional  monarchy  was  restored;  the  Sipahdar  became  Minister 
of  War  under  the  new  government;  the  Shah  abdicated  and  was  driven  into 
exile,  and  his  little  son,  seven  years  old,  was  proclaimed  Shah  as  Ahmed  Mirza. 
The  child  king  did  not  want  to  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  cried  drearily 
over  his  elevation  in  rank.  When  he  was  taken  to  the  Russian  consulate  for 
protection,  the  officials  there  warned  him  with  mock  severity  that  nobody  was 
allowed  to  cry  within  those  walls.  The  -unhappy  little  monarch  checked  his  tears, 
and  with  his  baby  mind  thus  roused  to  self-control  he  has  since  solemnly  accepted 
whatever  came  to  him. 

The  new  government  has  not  found  its  pathway  easy.  The  first  regent 
appointed  to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  child  Shah  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
noted  patriot  Nasr-el-Mulk,  who  had  been  banished,  and  who  was  now  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  leave  his  comfortable  exile  in  Paris  and  return  to  trouble- 
ridden  Persia.  The  financial  problems  confronting  the  government  were  enor- 
mous; jangling  political  parties  found  it  impossible  to  agree;  the  guerilla  bands 
which  had  everywhere  sprung  up  in  rebellion  against  the  old  Shah  refused  to 
disperse.  England  warned  the  government  that  if  trade  and  travel  were  not 
made  safe  along  the  roads,  she  would  have  to  interfere  and  enforce  order  within 
her  “sphere.”  Finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  banished  Shah,  Mohammed  Ali, 
landed  suddenly  in  northern  Persia  with  a force  of  cossacks  and  attempted  to 
regain  his  throne  (July,  1911). 

This  invasion  and  counter-revolution  resulted  in  the  most  vigorous  fighting 
the  upheaval  had  yet  caused.  Mohammed  Ali’s  forces  were  met  by  the  Bakhti- 
aris, the  powerful  nomadic  tribe  who  were  upholding  the  new  government. 
Trustworthy  details  of  the  struggle  never  reached  the  outside  world,  but  prob- 
ably about  a thousand  cossacks  faced  some  three  thousand  Bakhtiari  warriors 
in  several  fierce  battles.  Finally  Mohammed  Ali  was  completely  defeated,  and 
fled  almost  alone  to  safety  in  Russia. 

The  Persians  accused  Russia  of  having  inspired  this  invasion.  Indeed, 
many  Persians  began  to  suspect  both  Russia  and  England  of  deliberately  foment- 
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ing  all  the  confusion  of  the  distracted  country,  so  as  to  have  excuse  for  taking 
forcible  possession  of  the  land.  Persia  appealed  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  send  her  a financial  adviser;  and  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster,  recommended 
by  President  Taft,  undertook  the  work  in  1910. 

His  energetic  handling  of  the  Persian  treasury  soon  placed  the  country  in  a 
far  better  monetary  position;  but  he  came  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  Russian 
interests.  The  American  view  of  the  matter  can  not  but  be  one  of  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Shuster,  though  we  must  remember  that  he  was  in  Persia  as  a private 
citizen  and  in  no  way  officially  representing  or  upheld  by  the  United  States. 
After  the  repulse  of  Mohammed  Ali’s  invasion  the  ex-Shah’s  property  and  that 
of  his  chief  supporters  was  confiscated  by  the  Persian  government.  In  one  of 
the  palaces  some  Russian  officials  claimed  that  the  property  had  been  mortgaged 
to  their  country,  and  they  refused  to  surrender  possession  of  the  palace.  To 
American  views,  this  defiance  of  the  order  of  a sovereign  government,  this  asser- 
tion of  personal  physical  force  rather  than  submission  and  presentation  of  the 
matter  to  the  courts  of  justice,  seems  wholly  wrong.  So  thought  Mr.  Shuster, 
and  he  had  the  government  police  take  forcible  possession  of  the  disputed  prop- 
erty. Russia,  long  dissatisfied  with  Shuster’s  regime,  made  this  the  reason  for 
demanding  his  dismissal. 

The  Persians  believed  in  Shuster.  They  were  a unit  in  refusing  Russia’s 
demand.  They  were  still,  said  they,  an  independent  nation  and  would  not  have 
their  officials  appointed  or  dismissed  by  foreign  powers.  Russia,  backed  her 
command  by  armed  force,  by  an  invasion.  The  Persians  appealed  to  England 
to  protect  their  independence,  but  Russia  promised  solemnly  not  to  seize  Persian 
territory,  and  England  refused  to  interfere.  The  Persian  parliament,  or  “Medj- 
liss,”  repeatedly  declared  they  would  not  sign  away  their  country’s  freedom 
by  obeying  Russia’s  dictation.  Persian  soldiers  resisted  Russia’s  advance  des- 
perately, but  helplessly.  The  regent  and  his  cabinet  urged  submission.  Finally 
they  sent  troops  who  expelled  the  parliament  members  from  their  chamber  amid 
more  bloodshed. 

Constitutional  government  was  thus  a second  time  overthrown  by  irrespon- 
sible power.  The  regent  announced  Persia’s  full  acceptance  of  Russia’s  dictates, 
and  dismissed  Shuster  from  office  and  from  the  country.  Even  this  did  not 
check  the  advance  of  the  Russian  troops.  They  insisted  on  vengeance  for  the 
losses  they  had  suffered  from  the  Persians  who  had  resisted  their  invasion. 
They  seized  the  western  capital,  Tiflis,  and  slew  several  hundred  people  there. 
The  leader  of  the  troops  who  had  resisted  them,  they  hanged.  Early  in  1912 
Russian  troops  took  entire  possession  of  two  of  the  northern  Persian  provinces, 
including  the  “holy  city”  Meshed.  The  Russian  government  still  issues  assur- 
ances that  this  occupation  is  only  temporary. 
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England  seems  acting  in  harmony  with  Russia.  The  two  powers  united  in 
1912  in  compelling  Persia  to  acknowledge  their  “spheres  of  influence,”  and  to 
dismiss  the  irregular  forces,  the  Bakhtiaris  and  other  similar  tribes  which  have 
done  all  of  Persia’s  effective  fighting  for  her.  She  is  even  compelled  to  pay  a 
pension  to  the  Shah  whom  she  expelled.  Russia  and  England  are  now  discuss- 
ing plans  for  constructing  a railway  from  end  to  end  of  Persia,  from  Russian 
territory  to  India.  The  unhappy  land. lies  helpless,  still  nominally  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  but  really  a province  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  two  advancing 
powers,  England  and  Russia. 


Rock  Carving  of  Darius  Conquering  Gomates  and  other  Rebels 


The  Greek-Persian  City  of  Pergamos. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINE  OF  PERSIAN  HISTORY 

.C.  1500  (?) — Teachings  of  Zoroaster.  1000  (?) — The  Per- 
sians and  Medes  enter  Persia  from  the  north  and  gradually 
take  possession  of  it.  750  (?) — Possible  rule  of  Achaemenes 
in  Persia,  the  first  Persian  king.  700  (?) — Deioces  said 
to  have  gathered  the  Medes  into  a single  kingdom.  647 
(?) — Phraortes.  the  Median  leader,  rules  also  over  Persia 
and  Elam;  he  attacks  the  Assyrians  and  is  slain.  625 — 
Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraortes,  rallies  the  Medes  after  his 
father’s  defeat;  he  attacks  Nineveh.  He  defeats  the 
Scyths.  610 — He  unites  with  Babylon  in  a third  war  on  Assyria. 
607 — He  destroys  Nineveh,  and  establishes  a Median  Empire. 
593 — He  wars  against  Lydia.  585 — Astyages  succeeds  Cyaxares 
as  the  Median  monarch.  553 — Cyrus, ’ the  vassal  king  of  Persia, 
revolts  against  Astyages.  550 — Cyrus,  conquers  Ecbatana,  the 
Median  capital,  and  becomes  ruler  of  the  united  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. The  Persian  Empire  begins.  548 — Lydia,  Egypt,  Babylon, 
and  Sparta  unite  against  Cyrus;  he  attacks  Lydia.  546— He 
storms  Sardis,  the  Lydian  capital,  and  conquers  Croesus,  its  king.  545 
— Cyrus  completely  subjugates  Asia  Minor  and  begins  the  conquest  of 
central  Asia.  539 — Returning  from  his  eastern  victories,  he  attacks  Babylon. 
538 — Cyrus  conquers  Babylon.  529 — Death  of  Cyrus;  his  son  Cambyses 
slays  his  other  son  Smerdis,  and  sets  out  to  conquer  Egypt.  525 — Battle  of 
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Pelusium  and  overthrow  of  Egypt.  524 — Cambyses  loses  his  armies  in  the 
desert.  522 — Revolt  of  the  false  Smerdis;  Cambyses  commits  suicide.  521 — 
Darius  overthrows  the  false  Smerdis  and  reconquers  the  revolted  prov- 
inces. 515— Darius  organizes  the  Persian  empire;  he  invades  European  Scythia. 
490 — The  Greeks  repel  the  Persians  at  Marathon.  485 — Darius  is  succeeded 
by  Xerxes.  480 — The  great  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  repelled  at  Salamis; 
Xerxes  retires  to  Persepolis.  479 — The  Persians  driven  from  Greece  by  the 
defeats  of  Platsea  and  Mycale.  470 — Repeated  naval  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
Greeks.  465 — Xerxes  assassinated;  the  rule  of  the  palace  officials  begins. 
460 — Egypt  rebels,  but  is  reconquered  after  six  years  of  war.  405 — Egypt  wins 
independence.  401 — Cyrus,  a Persian  prince,  fights  for  the  empire  by  the  aid 
of  Greek  mercenaries;  he  is  defeated;  retreat  of  the  “ten  thousand”  Greeks 
under  Xenophon.  365 — Asia  Minor  revolts  from  Persia.  340 — Artaxerxes  III. 
reconquers  Egypt.  336 — Philip  of  Macedon  invades  the  Persian  empire;  he 
die^.  334 — Alexander  of  Macedon  invades  the  Persian  empire,  wins  Asia  Minor 
by  the  battle  of  Granicus.  333 — Alexander  defeats  the  Persian  king  Darius 
at  Issus,  and  captures  Tyre.  331 — Final  overthrow  of  the  Persians  by  Alexan- 
der at  Arbela;  Persepolis  captured  and  burned.  323 — Alexander  dies  at  Baby- 
lon and  his  generals  struggle  for  his  empire.  312 — The  general  Seleucus 
secures  Persia  and  establishes  the  Greek-Persian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae. 
250— The  Parthians  conquer  Persia. 

a.d.  226 — The  Persians  under  Artaxerxes  revolt  against  Parthia.  227 — 
Artaxerxes  overthrows  the  Parthians  at  Hormuz  and  establishes  the  Second 
Persian  Empire.  He  restores  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  persecutes  Chris- 
tianity. 232 — He  annihilates  a Roman  army  led  by  the  Emperor  Severus. 
240 — Artaxerxes  resigns  his  throne  and  is  succeeded  by  Sapor  I.  258 — Sapor 
conquers  Mesopotamia.  260— He  defeats  the  Romans  and  captures  the 
Emperor  Valerian.  273 — Varahran  I.  persecutes  the  Manichees  and  the  Chris- 
tians. 277 — Varahran  II.  is  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Probus,  and  makes 
peace.  298 — The  Emperor  Galerius  conquers  Mesopotamia;  peace  with 
Diocletian.  326 — Sapor  II.  proscribes  Christianity.  337 — He  makes  war  suc- 
cessfully with  Rome  for  the  lost  provinces.  363 — The  Emperor  Julian  invades 
Persia  and  is  slain;  his  successor,  Jovian,  purchases  his  retreat  by  surren- 
dering provinces.  365 — Sapor  annexes  Armenia.  420 — Varahran  V.  perse- 

cutes Christians.  421 — He  conquers  Arabia  Felix.  422 — He  makes  peace 
with  the  Eastern  Empire  for  100  years.  430-32 — Wars  with  Huns,  Turks,  etc. 
53i-79 — Chosroes  I.  king;  long  wars  with  Justinian  and  his  successors.  541 — 
Belisarius  meets  the  first  defeat  of  his  career  from  the  Persians;  defeats  them 
in  turn.  550 — Siege  of  Petra.  603 — Chosroes  II.  renews  the  war  with  suc- 
cess. 614-16 — Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  subdued.  627 — Chosroes  defeated  by 
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the  Emperor  Heraclius;  put  to  death  by  his  own  son.  628 — Kobad  II.  king; 
murders  all  his  male  relatives.  630 — The  daughters  of  Chosroes,  reign; 
terrible  pestilence.  632 — Isdigerd  III.,  a child,  the  last  of  the  Persian  em- 
perors. 633 — The  empire  assailed  by  the  Arabs.  636 — Four  days’  battle  at 
Kadisiyeh.  641 — Final  destruction  of  Persian  power  in  the  battle  of  Nehavend, 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  “Victory  of  Victories.”  651 — Death  of  Isdigerd.  661 
— Persia  becomes  the  seat  of  the  Shiite  or  Fatimite  Mahometans.  1038 — Persia 
subdued  by  Togrul  Beg  and  the  Seljukian  Turks.  T194 — The  Turks  are 
expelled.  1223 — Persia  subdued  by  Genghis  Khan  and  the  Mongols.  T345 
— Bagdad  made  the  capital.  1399 — Persia  ravaged  by  Timur.  1468 — Persia 
conquered  by  the  Turcomans.  1499 — Ismail,  a native  Persian,  expels  the 
Turcomans,  and  establishes  the  Sophi  dynasty  of  Shiite  Mahometans.  1586- 
1628 — Reign  of  Shah  Abbass,  the  Great.  1590— Ispahan  made  the  capital. 
1638 — The  Turks  take  Bagdad;  dreadful  massacre.  1722 — The  Afghans  seize 
Persia.  1727 — Nadir  Kuli  drives  them  out.  1732 — He  assumes  the  throne, 
conquers  Afghanistan  and  invades  India.  1747 — Nadir  assassinated.  178$ — 
Georgia  revolts  to  Russia.  1794 — The  present  dynasty  established  by  Aga- 
Mohammed;  war  with  Russia.  1796 — Teheran  made  the  capital.  1813 — 
Georgia  given  up  to  Russia.  1825-27— War  with  Russia.  1837 — Siege  of 
Herat.  1856 — Rupture  with  England  through  the  Persians  taking  Herat; 
war  declared;  Persians  yield.  1857 — Peace  ratified  at  Teheran.  1858 — The 
Shah  reorganizes  the  government;  strong  British  influence  in  Persia.  1867 
— Electric  telegraph  introduced.  1888 — First  railway  constructed  in  Persia, 
from  Teheran  to  Shah- Abdul- Azim,  opened.  The  river  Karun  decreed  open 
to  all  nations  by  the  intervention  of  England.  1893 — -Revolt  of  the  Barharloos 
suppressed;  great  earthquake  at  Kuchan,  12,000  deaths.  1895 — Kuchan 
rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed  by  earthquake,  11,000  lives  lost.  1896 — The 
Shah  shot  by  an  assassin;  succeeded  by  Prince  Muzaffir-al-Din,  his  son.  1900 
— The  Shah  visits  the  European  capitals;  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  made, 
near  Paris. 

1905 — The  Persians  revolt  against  the  corruption  of  Muzaffir’s  officials  and 
demand  a constitutional  government.  1906 — An  assembly  convened.  1907 
— A constitution  established;  the  Shah  dies;  his  successor  Mohammed  Ali 
opposes  the  constitution;  his  vizier  assassinated.  1908 — Mohammed  Ali 
drives  out  the  parliament  and  abolishes  the  constitution;  Tabriz  and  other 
cities  revolt;  Tabriz  besieged.  1909 — Revolutionists  capture  Teheran,  restore 
the  constitution  and  drive  the  Shah  into  exile.  His  little  son  Ahmed  is  made 
Shah  under  a regent.  1910 — Morgan  Shuster,  an  American,  undertakes  the 
financial  reform  of  Persia.  1911 — The  ex-Shah  Mohammed  Ali  invades  the 
country;  he  is  driven  out  after  several  battles.  The  Russians  demand  the 
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expulsion  of  Mr.  Shuster;  the  Persian  parliament  refuses;  the  Russians  invade 
Persia  and  seize  Tabriz  after  sharp  fighting;  many  Persians  slain.  The  Per- 
sian cabinet  dismisses  the  parliament  and  submits  to  Russia.  1912 — Mr. 
Shuster,  driven  from  his  post,  returns  to  America.  1913 — England  and  Russia 
consolidate  their  power  over  Persia. 


SHAHS  OF  PERSIA 


A.D. 

1499 — Ismail,  or  Ishmael. 

1523 — Tamasp  or  Thamas  I. 

1576 —  Ismail  II.  Murza. 

1577 —  Mahommed  Murza. 

1586 — Abbass  I.  the  Great. 

1628 — Sophi  I. 

1641 — Abbas  II. 

1666 — Sophi  II. 

1694 — Hussein. 

1722 — Mahmoud,  an  Afghan  chief. 
1725 — Ashraff,  the  Usurper. 

1727 — Tamasp  or  Thamas  II. 

1732 — Abbas  III. 

1736 — Nadir  Kuli. 


A.D. 

1747 — Shah  Rokh. 

1751 — {Interregnum). 

1:759 — Kureem  Khan. 

1779 — Many  competitors  for  the 
throne,  and  assassinations,  till — 
1794 — Aga-Mohammed  obtained  the 
power,  and  founded  the  reigning 
(Turcoman)  dynasty. 

1:797 — Futteh  Ali  Shah. 

1834 — Mahommed  Shah. 

1 848 — N asr-il-D  een . 

1896 — Muzaffer-al-Din. 

1907 — Mohammed  Ali. 

1909 — Ahmed. 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD— EGYPT 


Chapter  X 

THE  EARLIER  DYNASTIES 

[Authorities:  Petrie,  “History  of  Egypt”;  Maspero,  “Dawn  of  Civilization,”  “Struggle 
of  the  Nations,”  and  “The  Passing  of  the  Empires”;  Newberry,  “Short  History  of  Ancient 
Egypt”;  Birch,  “Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  B.c.  300”;  Rawlinson,  “History  of  Ancient 
Egypt”;  Brugsch,  “History  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs”;  Mahaffy,  “Empire  of  the  Ptolemies”; 
Mariette,  “Outlines  of  Ancient  Egyptian  History”;  Berkeley,  “Pharaohs  and  Their  People”; 
Lanoye,  “Rameses  the  Great;  or  Egypt  3300  Years  Ago";  Erman,  “Life  in  Ancient  Egypt”; 
Massey,  “Book  of  the  Beginnings”;  Sayce,  “Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotus”;  Muir, 
“Mameluke  or  Slave  Dynasty  of  Egypt,  1260-1517  A.D.”;  Bakon,  “Syria  and  Egypt  under 
the  Last  Five  Sultans  of  Turkey”;  Vogt,  "Egyptian  War  of  1882”;  DeLeon,  “Egypt  under  its 
Khedives”;  Bowen,  “Conflict  of  East  and  West  in  Egypt”;  Sharpe,  “History  of  Egypt"; 
Lane,  “Modern  Egyptians”;  McCoan,  “Egypt  as  It  Is.”] 

^GYPT  has  always  been  a land  of  wonder  and  of  mystery. 
We  of  today  look  on  it  with  reverence  for  its  age,  amaze- 
ment for  its  giant  statues  and  stupendous  pyramids,  awe 
for  its  strange  civilization  and  secret  priesthoods.  And 
these  same  emotions  toward  the  ancient  land  were  already 
in  the  heart  of  man  in  old  Phoenician  days,  before  either 
Persia  or  Greece  had  written  a name  in  history,  before 
Abraham  walked  with  angels  in  the  fields  of  Palestine. 
Indeed,  that  sense  of  mystery  must  have  touched  even  the  earliest  Baby- 
lonian traders  when,  three  thousand  years  or  more  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
they  first  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  coming  after  months  of 
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journeying  across  dreary  wildernesses  and  amid  barbaric  tribes,  to  study  with 
their  shrewdly  watchful  eyes  a people  almost  their  equals.  For  in  this  distant 
valley  they  encountered  a civilization  unlike  yet  nearly  as  advanced  as  that 
which  they  themselves  had  built  up  in  Babylonia. 

In  the  story  we  have  so  far  followed,  we  have  seen  that  the  chief  move- 
ments of  man’s  growth,  the  tale  of  his  slowly  rising  culture  and  political  power, 
continued  to  centre  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  very  earliest  be- 
ginnings down  to  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  first  Persian  empire.  But 
meanwhile,  strangely  enough,  there  was  growing  up  in  this  other  similar  river 
valley  of  the  Nile  another  wholly  independent  and  oddly  contrasting  civili- 
zation- Egypt,  lying  far  off  in  Africa,  apart  from  the  main  highroad  of 
migrating  nations,  and  protected  from  invasion  by  the  surrounding  deserts,  was 
not,  like  Babylonia,  a great  “melting  pot”  wherein  many  races  mixed,  uniting 
many  languages  and  many  differing  modes  of  thought.  Instead,  a single  race,  the 
Hamites,  built  up  along  the  Nile  by  natural  development  a culture  and 
philosophy  wholly  their  own,  peculiar,  powerful,  unique.  They  possessed  won- 
derful mechanical  appliances  which  even  our  scientists  of  today  can  not  explain, 
and  beautiful  decorative  arts  whose  secrets  we  may  never  know. 

Many  ages  must  have  passed  while  they  were  discovering  and  perfecting 
their  wide  knowledge.  Yet  behind  them  we  are  beginning  to  catch  glimpses 
of  a different  and  older  people  who  lived  along  the  Nile  before  even  these  Egyp- 
tians came  there.  It  may  well  be  that  race  after  race  of  mankind  has  grown 
to  power  and  old  age,  and  has  perished  in  this  same  silent,'  secret,  mysterious 
land.  Today  the  Hamitic  Egyptians  would  be  almost  as  forgotten  as  earlier 
peoples,  had  they  not  erected  those  remarkable  monuments,  which  time  has 
been  unable  to  destroy. 

Little  by  little  the  story  of  this  extraordinary  race,  the  battles  of  their  mighty 
kings,  the  arts  of  their  patient  workmen,  the  secrets  of  their  subtle  priests,  are 
being  unfolded  to  us  by  the  researches  of  science.  And  each  new  marvel  that 
we  learn  suggests  other  and  greater  marvels  behind.  Let  us  look  into  these. 

Egypt  has  been  well  called  the  “Gift  of  the  Nile.”  What  the  land  is,  the 
Nile  has  made  it.  In  the  geographies,  Egypt  is  an  oblong  tract,  filling  the 
whole  corner  of  Africa,  five  hundred  miles  broad  and  over  a thousand  long. 
But  nine-tenths  of  this  is  mere  waste  space,  uninhabitable,  burning  desert. 
The  Egypt  of  history  is  simply  the  Nile  valley,  one  long  narrow  strip  through 
the  middle  of  this  desert. 

A strange  river,  the  Nile!  It  has  its  mysteries  as  striking  as  the  country’s 
own.  During  all  these  ages,  the  delta  at  the  mouth  has  been  a centre  of  civil- 
ization, yet  the  other  end  of  the  stream,  its  source,  remains  unknown.  “It 
rises  in  heaven,”  the  old  Egyptian  priests  told  Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian, 
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who  came  among  them  seeking  information;  and,  though  we  have  discarded 
that  explanation  of  the  priests,  yet  even  in  this  twentieth  century  we  can  only 
say  a little  less  vaguely  that  it  rises  somewhere  in  the  unexplored  wilderness  of 
Central  Africa.  The  river,  which  perhaps  in  all  the  world  has  been  longest 
known,  has  not  even  yet  been  traced  to  its  farthest  streamlet. 

You  can  best  picture  the  Nile  to  yourself  by  imagining  it  as  a palm-tree. 
The  many  streams  which  join  far  back  in  Africa  to  form  it  are  the  roots,  tre- 
mendously big,  old  roots,  which,  as  we  follow  them  toward  their  source,  gradually 
divide  and  subdivide  into  the  tiniest  thread-like  filaments,  each  coaxing  its 
single  drop  of  moisture  from  the  ground.  Then  there  is  the  great  trunk  of  the 
river  itself,  flowing  northward  sixteen  hundred  miles  without  a tributary. 
Then,  less  than  a hundred  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  suddenly  spreads 
out  like  a fan  into  a beautiful  green  delta,  a network  of  branches  and  canals,, 
amid  a land  famous  for  its  enormous  produce  and  its  luxuriant  vegetation. 

This  delta  in  the  old  days  was  “Lower  Egypt”;  and  just  where  the  branches 
spread  from  the  trunk  stood  its  capital  city,  the  famous  Memphis.  “Upper 
Egypt”  was  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  reaching  from  Memphis  six  hundred 
miles  as  the  river  flowed,  to  where  a low  ledge  of  rock  stretching  from  bank  to 
bank  formed  the  first  cataract,  the  boundary  of  Egypt  proper.  Beyond  lay 
Nubia  and  the  Soudan.  Through  all  this  distance  Egypt  is  but  a cleft  in  the 
desert;  the  Nile  flows  through  a deep  valley,  which  it  has  been  tunnelling  for 
ages  from  the  surrounding  cliffs.  These  red  sandstone  cliffs  rise  abruptly  at 
an  average  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  stream’s  bank;  and  all  along,, 
under  them,  or  carved  from  them,  or  reared  on  their  summit,  stand  thousands 
of  tombs  and  statues  and  pyramids.  The  ancient  Egyptian  was  very  anxious 
to  preserve  his  memory  after  death;  and  nature  here  supplied  him  a site  which 
has  kept  his  graveyard  visible  to  all  the  world. 

Beyond  these  cliffs  on  each  side  lies  the  high  plateau  of  the  desert;  between 
them,  the  greenest,  richest,  most  productive  land  the  world  can  boast.  That 
narrow  valley  has  supported  a population  of  uncounted  millions.  Herodotus 
tells  us  there  were  twenty  thousand  cities  in  Egypt  in  his  day. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  this  soil  is,  like  everything  good  in  Egypt,  the 
gift  of  the  Nile.  Every  July,  without  excitement,  without  visible  cause,  the 
river  slowly  begins  to  rise.  There  are  marks  in  many  places  along  the  banks, 
and  anxious  natives  watch  these,  hour  by  hour,  calling  to  each  other  in  joy, 
“It  rises!”  or  in  fear  and  prayer,  “It  does  not  rise!”  for  this  means  life  and 
death  to  them.  Once  or  twice  in  the  last  half  century  the  river  did  not  rise, 
and  then  there  was  a famine  in  the  land.  But  usually  it  rises,  day  by  day, 
week  by  week,  until  by  September  it  has  flooded  all  the  valley.  At  the  first 
cataract  it  is  about  forty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level;  at  Thebes,  the  capital 
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of  upper  Egypt,  it  is  thirty-six,  at  Memphis  twenty-five,  and  there,  spreading 
out  over  the  lowlands  of  the  Delta,  it  drops  to  only  four  feet  at  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  country  is  a sea;  the  villages,  little  mounds  peeping  above  the 
waters. 

Then  the  waters  retreat  as  silently  and  mysteriously  as  they  have  risen. 
By  November  the  river  is  back  within  its  old  banks,  leaving  the  land  covered 
inches  deep  with  a film  of  mud,  from  which  all  plant  life  springs  as  if  by  magic. 

No  wonder  the  old  Egyptians  said  their  god  made  the  river  rise,  and  wor- 
shipped him.  What  better  can  we  say  today?  We  discuss  learnedly  the 
superficial  means  by  which  it  is  done;  we  call  it  the  result  of  storms  in  Central 
Africa,  of  melting  snows  on  Abyssinian  mountains;  but  the  central  fact  remains 
unchanged.  God  makes  the  river  rise,  that  His  people  may  be  fed. 

In  this  marvellous  valley  there  lived,  in  days  so  remote  that  we  cannot  even 
guess  when,  a people  of  whose  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  they  were 
conquered  by  another  race  who  came  from  the  East,  that  is,  from  Asia.  The 
latter  were  the  Egyptians  of  whom  we  know,  a Hamitic  race,  perhaps  closely 
associated  with  the  early  people  of  the  Euphrates,  for  the  very  crude  civiliza- 
tion they  brought  with  them  had  touches  that  remind  us  of  the  canal-making 
and  brick-building  of  Babylonia. 

The  Egyptians  themselves  said  that  they  were  children  of  the  god  Osiris, 
and  that  they  had  gods  for  their  kings  in  Egypt  during  a period  of  449,000 
years.  This  is,  of  course,  the  mere  babble  of  romance.  Kings  they  had,  of 
whose  tombs  we  are  beginning  to  find  traces;  but  we  know  little  historically 
until  we  come  to  Menes,  the  king  who,  as  Herodotus  was  told,  brought  all  the 
little  kingdoms  of  the  land  into  a single  great  one,  and  built  his  capital  at 
Memphis. 

For  a long  time,  Menes  was  considered  as  imaginary  as  the  god-kings  who 
preceded  him.  Learned  men  called  him  an  eponym,  an  ugly  name  which 
means  that  the  people  of  Memphis,  having  forgotten  who  built  their  city,  in- 
vented a builder  from  the  city’s  name,  and  declared  it  the  work  of  a king  named 
“Memphes”  or  “Menes.”  But  in  this  case,  at  least,  the  learned  men  were 
wrong,  for  lately,  in  that  stupendous  graveyard  along  the  Nile  of  which  I told 
you,  the  tomb  of  Menes  has  been  found,  with  many  interesting  relics,  both  of 
him  and  of  his  ancestors. 

Just  recently  too,  scientists  have  talked  of  the  possibility  of  a passage  leading 
inside  the  sphinx,  that  most  rugged  and  ancient  of  all  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
They  believe  the  sphinx  may  be  a religious  memorial  erected  by  Menes’  orders. 
So  Menes  was  as  real  flesh-and-blood  a person  as  you  and  I,  even  if  there  are 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  years  between  him  and  us. 

Before  telling  you  further  of  Menes  and  the  kings  that  follow  him,  let  me 
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explain  how  we  come  to  know  Egyptian  history,  and  how  learned  men  are  beset 
with  difficulties  in  its  study.  Herodotus,  the  Greek,  went  to  Egypt  about  the 
year  418  b.c.;  and  the  Egyptian  priests  laughed  at  him,  as  belonging  to  a nation 
that  “had  no  history,”  that  is  to  say,  whose  history  only  extended  back  in 
rather  hazy  outlines  some  seven  centuries.  So  Herodotus,  like  an  abashed  child, 
sat  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  these  men  to  learn  something;  and  they  oblig- 
ingly filled  him  full  of  their  own  history;  and  he  wrote  it  all  down  as  they 
told  it.  What  was  true  and  what  false  probably  the  priests  themselves  did 
not  know;  but  it  was  certainly  impressive  to  a stranger. 

Only  one  writer  added  much  to  Herodotus.  This  was  Manetho,  an  Egyp- 
tian priest  of  the  third  century  b.c.  He  wrote  a history  of  his  country,  but 
only  a few  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  to  us.  So  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  we  knew  little  of  ancient  Egypt  beyond  the  uncertain 
tale  of  Herodotus.  The  land  itself  was  covered  with  stone  carvings,  hiero- 
glyphics meant  to  tell  its  story;  but  no  man  could  read  them. 

When,  a little  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  led  a 
great  military  expedition  into  Egypt,  one  of  his  engineers,  while  digging  the 
foundation  of  a fort  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  came  upon  a stone 
tablet  some  three  feet  in  length,  on  which  was  an  inscription  in  three  different 
characters.  The  lowest  of  the  inscriptions  was  in  Greek,  and  of  course  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  translating  it.  It  was  found  to  be  an  ordinance  of  the 
priests  ordering  certain  honors  to  an  Egyptian  sovereign  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation,  196  B.c.  It  commanded  that  the  decree  should  be  inscribed  in 
three  languages,  in  the  sacred  letters  or  hieroglyphics,  in  the  letters  of  the  coun- 
try or  demotic,  and  in  Greek  letters.  This  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  mixed 
population. 

Now,  you  will  see  how  valuable  a find  this  was  to  scholars,  who  after  a time 
succeeded  in  unravelling  the  alphabet  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  since  then  have 
read  with  ease  the  carvings,  which  throw  a flood  of  light  on  the  ancient  history 
of  Egypt. 

One  unfortunate  difficulty  remains.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  no 
regular  system  of  chronology.  That  is  to  say,  they  did  not  date  all  their  his- 
tory from  one  great  event,  as  we  do  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  Under  each  new 
king,  apparently  in  compliment  to  him,  they  began  counting  again,  and  dated 
events  only  as  happenings  in  such  and  such  a year  of  his  reign.  We  have  a 
fairly  complete  list  of  their  kings,  and  it  looks,  of  course,  as  though  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  just  to  average  all  the  reigns  together,  and  so  learn  the  dates  of 
the  earlier  ones.  But  Herodotus,  trying  some  such  plan,  placed  Menes  in  the 
year  12,000  B.c.,  and  another  writer  carried  the  enormous  total  back  to  16,492 
B.c.  The  fragments  of  Manetho,  and  later  the  hieroglyphics  themselves,  showed 
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us  that  these  dates  were  absurd.  But  even  very  lately  scientists  have  disagreed 
to  the  extent  of  over  three  thousand  years,  one  authority  placing  Menes’  date 
at  5702  B.C.,  while  another  brought  it  down  to  2691.  The  difficulty  is  that 
many  of  these  kings,  and  even  whole  families  of  them,  appear  to  have  been 
contemporaneous.  A father  would  associate  his  son  with  him  on  the  throne 
or  one  family  might  rule  in  Memphis  while  another  was  ruling  at  Thebes.  We 
are  gradually  approaching  the  truth,  getting  light  in  the  dark  places.  Within 
the  last  decade,  the  date  of  2700  b.c.  has  been  abandoned  as  obviously  far  too 
late,  and  we  can  say  with  reasonable  security  that  4000  or  even  5000  b.c.  is  not 
too  ancient  a date  to  set  for  the  establishment  of  the  empire  of  Menes. 

Recent  exploration  among  the  tombs  enables  us  now  to  look  back  even  a 
step  beyond  Menes.  We  can  see  that  before  his  time  upper  Egypt  must  have 
been  divided  into  a number  of  petty  states,  city  states  such  as  existed  in  early 
Babylonia.  The  ruler  of  one  of  these,  who  is  known  to  us  only  by  his  totem 
or  family  sign,  the  scorpion,  and  whose  tribe  bore  the  sign  of  the  hawk,  made 
himself  master  of  four  confederated  states  and  with  this  power  attacked  the 
little  states  lying  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Returning  home  in  triumph 
after  a contest  which  his  inscription  declares  ended  in  victory,  the  Scorpion 
assumed  a crown  and  called  himself  monarch  of  upper  Egypt.  The  white 
crown  of  the  “Scorpion”  became  thereafter  the  symbol  of  upper  Egyptian 
sovereignty. 

The  Scorpion  was  succeeded  by  another  king  whose  name  we  read  doubt- 
fully from  his  inscriptions  as  Nariaer  or  Be-zau,  or  perhaps  even  as  Menes;  for 
either  he  or  his  son  was  this  same  Menes  of  whom  Herodotus  had  heard.  Narmer 
continued  the  invasion  of  lower  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  a land  more 
settled  and  advanced  than  his  own.  Led  by  the  god  or  symbol  of  his  people, 
the  hawk,  he  slew  thousands  of  his  opponents,  made  captives  of  “a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,”  and  proudly  adds  on  his  inscriptions  the  exact  figures 
of  half  a million  oxen  and  a million  and  a half  of  goats  which  he  also  subjected 
to  his  rule,  leading  them  into  the  rigors  of  a captivity  not  wholly  strange  to 
them. 

From  his  conquests  Narmer  brought  back  to  his  capital,  Hierakonpolis, 
many  artisans  from  lower  Egypt,  who  were  capable  of  erecting  artistic  monu- 
ments to  his  triumph.  In  fact,  we  have  here  on  a smaller,  narrower  scale  just 
what  happened  in  the  Euphrates  region  when  the  wild  Semites  of  the  upper 
valley  defeated  the  more  cultured  Sumerians  and  appropriated  their  arts. 

We  can  not  clearly  make  out  whether  Narmer  and  Menes  are  really  one 
person  or  two,  a father  and  his  son.  But  it  was  Narmer  who  won  these  victories 
and  who  now  assumed  the  red  crown  of  lower  Egypt  in  addition  to  the  white 
crown  of  his  own  domain.  He  wedded  a princess,  Neithhetep,  apparently 
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from  the  lower  Egyptian  capital,  which  was  at  Sais,  and  he  thus  united  the  two 
reigning  houses.  It  may  be  that  Menes  was  the  child  rather  than  the  husband 
in  this  marriage  which  united  all  Egypt  into  a single  state;  and  thus  Menes 
the  son  was  reckoned  as  the  first  legitimate  ruler  of  the  whole  land. 

With  Menes  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  unites  with  the  vague  data  of  these 
earliest  monuments.  Menes  dwelt  chiefly  in  lower  Egypt,  the  more  civilized 
portion  of  his  dominion,  and  built  Memphis  there  to  be  his  capital.  But  his 
tomb  lies  in  his  older  home  of  upper  Egypt,  near  Abydos.  This  tomb  is  not 
at  all  like  the  stone  sepulchres  of  the  later  kings.  Wall  after  wall  of  bricks  was 
built  around  and  above  his  body,  and  then  a great  wood  fire  was  set  burning 
over  the  whole  structure,  perhaps  to  harden  it.  Encased  within  this  unyield- 
ing shell  the  mortal  remains  of  the  first  Pharaoh  reposed  untouched  by  life  or 
death  for  upwards  of  six  thousand  years. 

This  tomb  of  Menes,  his  construction  of  Memphis  as  his  capital,  and  other 
relics  all  show  him  to  have  been  a great  builder.  Even  before  his  time  the 
science  of  engineering  must  have  been  far  advanced,  for  to  secure  the  place 
that  pleased  him  for  his  capital  he  first  erected  a monster  dam,  and  changed 
the  entire  course  of  the  lower  Nile.  The  old  channel  of  the  river  can  still  be 
traced  close  under  the  western  cliffs  of  the  valley,  some  miles  from  where  it 
now  flows.  Menes  reigned,  according  to  the  priestly  legends,  for  sixty-two 
years,  and  then  fell  in  combat  with  a hippopotamus.  Whether  the  hippopota- 
mus is  to  be  taken  literally  we  hardly  know.  One  would  like  to  think  that,  in 
the  extreme  age  this  fine  old  king  had  reached,  he  had  more  sense  than  to  risk 
himself  in  such  youthful  sports.  The  hippopotamus  was  the  Egyptian  symbol 
for  a foreign  foe.  Perhaps  Menes  died  defending  the  empire  he  had  created. 

The  second  king  of  his  dynasty  was  Athothis,  who  is  believed  to  have  built 
the  citadel  and  palace  of  Memphis.  Discoveries  lately  made  warrant  the  belief 
that  Athothis  was  a physician,  for  fragments  of  a work  on  anatomy  by  him  have 
been  brought  to  light.  Much  better  known  is  the  fourth  king  of  the  dynasty, 
Uenestes,  or  Den,  whose  tomb  has  also  been  discovered  at  Abydos.  He  led 
an  army  from  the  Nile  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  to  chastise  the  tribes  there 
who  had  annoyed  his  people.  It  was  he  who,  by  way  of  Sinai,  opened  his  land 
to  commerce  with  Asia.  In  his  tomb  we  find  exquisitely  carved  vessels  of 
marble  and  crystal  and  alabaster,  but  no  evidence  that  his  people  knew  as  yet 
of  gold  or  of  any  metal  more  difficult  to  mine  than  copper.  Legend  attributes 
to  Uenestes  the  glory  of  building,  at  Kochome,  the  oldest  of  the  pyramids. 

The  period  of  the  building  of  the  pyramids  was  the  first  brilliant  era  in  the 
history  of  Egypt.  By  this  time  the  government  of  the  Pharaohs  had  become 
consolidated  and  powerful.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Nile’s 
overflow  barred  the  peasants  from  their  agricultural  work  during  all  the  months 
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of  the  river’s  flood.  The  population  had  so  increased  that  thousands  of  work- 
men were  thus  left  idle,  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  ruler,  who,  with  that  vanity 
which  is  a part  of  human  nature,  devoted  an  army  of  his  subjects  to  building 
those  colossal  pyramids,  which  will  probably  last  through  all  the  coming  ages. 
On  the  plateau  west  of  Memphis  nearly  seventy  of  these  stupendous  monuments 
were  erected.  The  three  most  prominent,  because  of  their  prodigious  size,  are 
known  as  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  near  which  city  they  stand. 

The  greatest  of  all  is  the  pyramid  of  Khufu  or  Cheops,  founder  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings.  Khufu’s  pyramid  was  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high,  but  the  breaking  away  of  its  apex  has  reduced  it  some  thirty  feet. 
Each  side  of  the  base  is  764  feet  in  length,  and  the  vast  pile  contains  about 
90,000,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry,  covering  thirteen  acres,  twice  the  extent  of 
any  other  building  in  the  world.  This  pyramid  is  notable  for  several  things 
besides  its  unprecedented  size.  It  stands  exactly  on  the  thirteenth  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  the  four  sides  face  with  geometric  accuracy  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass.  On  the  north  side,  in  the  very  middle,  fifty-two  feet  above 
the  original  ground  level,  a door  is  cut  leading  into  a passage  three  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  high.  This  passes  downward  to  a chamber  hewn  in  the  rock  of 
the  foundation,  a hundred  feet  below  the  ground  level  of  the  base.  This  cham- 
ber is  directly  under  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  and  fully  six  hundred  feet  below. 
Two  other  chambers  lie  exactly  over  the  first.  Within  these  sombre  graves 
were  placed  the  stone  coffins  of  the  kings,  who,  despite  their  greatness  and 
power,  were  compelled  to  lie  down  and  share  the  common  fate  of  mortality. 
There  the  royal  mummies  were  put  to  sleep  for  centuries,  and  above  them  on 
the  walls  was  graven  the  story  of  their  deeds  when  in  the  flesh.  The  door  of 
the  passage  was  sealed  with  a stone  and  the  name  of  the  dead  monarch  was 
added  to  the  list  of  gods  in  the  temple. 

The  pyramids  form  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and  their  build- 
ing is  a problem  which  even  in  these  latter  days  it  is  hard  to  solve.  There  is 
no  machine  or  apparatus  in  existence  today  powerful  enough  to  raise  those 
colossal  stones  to  their  places  in  the  stupendous  pile.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  were  moulded  in  their  position  by  chemical  means  from  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  but  the  marks  of  the  machinery  employed  are  still  distinctly  visible, 
so  that  the  construction  of  the  engines  by  which  the  stones  were  placed  is 
another  of  the  lost  arts.  It  is  said  that  360,000  men  were  employed  for  twenty 
years  in  building  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Six  dynasties  of  these  early  kings  ruled  Egypt  in  direct  descent  from  Menes. 
To  the  last  of  these  dynasties  belongs  the  legend  of  Queen  Nitokris,  which  our 
search  among  the  monuments  confirms  at  least  to  the  extent  that  there  was  a 
sovereign  of  that  name,  probably  a woman,  and  the  first  of  her  sex  to  rule  as 
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an  independent  sovereign.  She,  or  he,  was  buried  in  the  third  great  pyramid, 
the  most  expensive  of  them  all,  covered  with  slabs  of  a costly  stone  called 
syenite.  Within  it  we  have  found  a queen’s  body  encased  in  a beautiful  and 
delicate  sarcophagus  of  soft  blue  stone. 

The  legend  which  later  ages  told  of  Nitokris  was  that  she  was  a queen  called 
for  her  beauty  “the  rosy-cheeked.”  Her  husband  the  king,  after  only  a year 
of  marriage,  was  slain  by  an  uprising  of  his  nobles.  Nitokris  then  seized  the 
power  for  herself  and  pretended  to  forgive  the  assassins.  Secretly,  however, 
she  built  a subterranean  chamber  connected  by  a passage  with  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  When  the  work  was  finished  she  invited  all  the  guilty  nobles  to  a 
feast  in  the  new  hall,  and  drowned  them  by  letting  in  the  Nile.  After  this  she 
committed  suicide  by  deliberately  plunging  into  a great  bin  of  feathers  which 
suffocated  her.  Such  was  the  legend  in  its  barest  form.  Further  fantastic  addi- 
tions to  the  tale  declared  Nitokris  had  been  originally  a courtesan,  Rhodope,  the 
name  being  a Greek  translation  of  her  established  epithet,  rosy-cheeked.  While 
Rhodope  was  bathing,  a vulture  carried  off  her  slipper  and  dropped  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.  He,  in  true  Cinderella-story  fashion,  vowed  to  find  and 
wed  the  owner  of  the  dainty  slipper.  Thus  the  courtesan  became  a queen, 
and  afterward  an  independent  sovereign.  The  modern  Egyptian  peasants  say 
that  the  spirit  of  Nitokris  still  haunts  her  pyramid.  The  light-souled  and  un- 
easy ghost  still  lures  people  to  destruction  by  her  wooing.  Those  who  meet  her 
go  insane  in  adoration  of  her  beauty. 

Returning  to  the  more  trustworthy  records  of  the  monuments,  the  sixth 
dynasty  did  certainly  end  in  a period  of  strife  between  kings  and  nobles.  The 
ancient  royal  line  disappears,  and  later  sovereigns  claim  only  a doubtful  and 
uncertain  relation  to  it.  The  general  nature  of  the  change  which  Egypt  here 
passed  through,  about  3300  B.C.,  is  that  the  power  of  the  lesser  chiefs  or  nobles 
ruling  in  each  little  province  gradually  increased  and  the  kings  sank  to  be  mere 
figureheads.  Then  the  nobles  fought  each  other  in  little  private  wars,  until 
presently  there  was  anarchy.  Comparing  those  days  with  the  similar  days  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  scientists  call  that  the  “feudal  age”  of  Egypt.  One 
noble  after  another,  as  he  extended  his  possessions  and  his  power,  assumed 
kingly  dignities.  The  old  united  and  peaceful  empire  was  superseded  by  a 
medley  of  petty  principalities,  amid  whose  quarrels  the  ancient  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  valley  were  almost  completely  destroyed.  Order  was  not 
restored,  the  arts  of  peace  did  not  regain  their  former  height,  until  the  twelfth 
dynasty  of  kings,  about  six  hundred  years  later. 

Thus  we  may  well  compare  the  history  of  Egypt  with  that  of  Europe,  the 
early  Egyptians  through  the  sixth  dynasty  representing  for  us  the  ancient  days 
like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  early  civilization  was  separated  by  cen- 
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turies  of  darkness  and  feudalism  from  the  renaissance  which  began  under  the 
twelfth  dynasty  and  led  on  as  in  Europe,  though  only  after  a period  of  suffering 
and  shame,  to  the  splendor  and  world  victory  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties.  These  we  can  compare  to  our  modern  days. 

The  ruler  who  secured  a firm  hold  over  the  lesser  princes  and  started  the 
twelfth  dynasty  was  Amenemhat  I.  How  he  won  the  throne,  we  do  not  know; 
but  of  the  happy  changes  which  his  strong  rule  caused  he  tells  in  his  own  in- 
scriptions: “Perpetual  fighting  was  no  longer  witnessed,  whereas  before  my 
coming  they  fought  together  as  bulls  heedless  of  yesterday,  and  no  man’s  wel- 
fare was  safe  whether  he  was  ignorant  or  learned.”  In  another  place  he  says: 
“I  spread  joy  throughout  the  country,  even  to  the  marshes  of  the  delta.  At 
my  prayer  the  Nile  granted  its  overflow  to  the  field.  No  man  was  hungry 
under  me;  no  man  thirsted  with  desire;  for  everywhere  man  obeyed  my  com- 
mands, and  every  command  was  such  as  to  win  their  love.” 

The  nobles,  crowded  out  of  power,  plotted  against  Amenemhat.  He  tells 
us:  “The  evening  meal  was  past  and  night  came,  I gave  myself  up  to  pleasure 
for  a time,  then  I lay  down  on  the  soft  coverlets  in  my  palace,  I gave  myself  to 
repose,  and  my  heart  began  to  sink  into  slumber;  when  behold!  they  gathered 
in  arms  to  revolt  against  me.”  Rousing  himself  he  fought  against  the  assail- 
ants hand  to  hand.  “Strength  forsook  them;  and  nothing  evil  could  they 
achieve  against  me.”  It  is  a brief  record  of  the  last  impotent  upheaval  of  the 
forces  of  disorder. 

The  great  capital  of  Amenemhat  and  his  successors  was  Thebes  in  upper 
Egypt.  There  they  built  temples  and  palaces  so  solid  that  the  mighty  struc- 
tures still  survive,  and  so  splendid  that  we  still  gaze  on  them  with  admiration. 
Most  impressive  of  all  the  twelfth-dynasty  buildings  was  perhaps  the  so-called 
“Labyrinth,”  which  was  erected  near  the  lake  of  Fayoum  by  Usertesen  III. 
Herodotus,  who  examined  it,  was  astounded,  and  declared  that  all  the  temples 
of  the  Greeks  put  together  did  not  equal  it  in  cost  and  splendor.  It  contained 
twelve  roofed  courts,  joining  one  another,  with  opposite  entrances,  six  facing 
the  north  and  six  the  south,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  an  immense  wall.  One- 
half  the  temple  was  above  and  one-half  below  ground,  and  each  division  con- 
tained fifteen  hundred  apartments.  ■ Those  below  ground  were  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings  and  the  halls  of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  No  wonder  it  was  called 
the  Labyrinth,  for  any  one  who  attempted  to  pass  through  its  winding  and 
almost  innumerable  divisions  was  certain  to  lose  his  way,  unless  he  was  in  charge 
of  an  experienced  guide. 

Herodotus  was  allowed  to  visit  the  apartments  above  ground,  but  not  the 
subterranean  ones.  Regarding  the  former  he  said:  “I  pronounce  them  among 
the  grandest  efforts  of  human  industry  and  art.  The  almost  infinite  number  of 
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winding  passages  through  the  different  courts  excited  my  highest  admiration: 
from  spacious  halls  I passed  through  smaller  chambers,  and  from  them  again 
to  large  and  magnificent  saloons,  almost  without  end.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
are  of  marble,  the  latter  embellished  with  the  most  exquisite  sculpture;  around 
each  court,  pillars  of  the  richest  and  most  polished  marble  are  arranged;  and 
at  the  termination  of  the  Labyrinth  stands  a pyramid  one  hundred  and  sixty 
cubits  high,  approached  by  a subterranean  passage,  and  with  its  exterior  enriched 
by  huge  figures  of  animals.” 

After  the  next  dynasty,  the  thirteenth,  the  power  of  the  kingdom  dwindled 
again.  Foreign  invaders  entered  Egypt  from  Asia  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
throne.  Who  these  invaders  were  or  by  what  means  of  marriage  qr  of  conquest 
they  became  rulers  of  Egypt,  we  do  not  know.  The  later  Egyptians  hated  them 
and  never  willingly  spoke  of  them.  If  they  erected  monuments,  later  genera- 
tions destroyed  these.  The  invaders  were  never  referred  to  except  by  a contempt- 
uous name,  the  “Hyksos,”  which  implied  that  they  were  ignorant  and  savage. 

These  Hyksos,  or  “ shepherd  kings,”  came  from  Syria,  and  were  probably  a 
wandering  nomadic  tribe  like  that  of  Abraham.  They  were  admitted  into 
lower  Egypt,  perhaps  peacefully,  gradually  acquired  an  ascendancy  there, 
stormed  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital,  and  then  by  conquest  won  control  of 
Thebes  and  upper  Egypt.  One  theory  is  that  they  defeated  the  Egyptians  by 
the  use  of  horses  and  war-chariots  in  battle,  the  horse  having  been  unknown 
in  Egypt  before  that  time,  but  being  in  common  use  in  Asiatic  warfare.  Says 
the  Egyptian  historian  Manetho:  “I  know  not  wherefore,  the  gods  caused  to 
blow  on  us  an  evil  wind,  and  in  the  face  of  all  probability  bands  from  the  East, 
ignoble  people,  came  upon  us  unawares,  attacked  the  country  and  subdued  it 
easily,  without  fighting.”  This  last  phrase,  we  know,  is  not  true;  there  was 
long  and  bitter  fighting  extending  over  generations.  But  at  last  the  Hyksos 
obtained  control  of  the  land  and  held  it  in  subjection  for  over  four  hundred 
years,  though  perhaps  they  never  wholly  subdued  the  princes  farthest  up  the  Nile. 

It  was  under  these  Hyksos  that  Joseph  rose  to  power  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Israelites  established  themselves  there,  presumably  as  welcome  allies  of  these 
Asiatic  kindred.  There  were  several  successive  dynasties  of  the  "shepherd 
kings,”  and  then  they  were  finally  expelled  from  Egypt  about  1600  b.c.  by  the 
armies  of  the  upper  valley,  led  by  a prince  of  Thebes  named  Aahmes.  He 
defeated  the  Hyksos  in  battle  and  besieged  them  in  their  great  fortress  camp, 
Avaris.  Perhaps  he  also  carried  Avaris  by  assault,  but  more  probably  he  came 
to  a peaceful  agreement  with  its  defenders;  for  we  find  them  quietly  leaving 
Egypt  as  they  had  entered  it,  at  the  head  of  their  endless  flocks  and  herds. 

Aahmes  I.,  the  liberator,  was  hailed  by  his  delighted  countrymen  as  "Pha- 
raoh” of  Egypt,  and  founded  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  With  this  the  “modern 
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age”  of  Egypt  began,  the  period  of  her  greatest  wealth  and  triumph  during  which, 
in  imitation  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  she  also  set  out  to  be  mistress  of  the  world. 

Thothmes  III.,  the  greatest  of  the  rulers  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  has 
been  called  “the  Alexander  of  Egypt.”  He  overran  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  he  knew  it,  making  repeated  raids  into  Asia,  reaching  even  to  the 
Euphrates  river,  and  carrying  back  to  Egypt  vast  quantities  of  plunder. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  won  a decisive  battle  over  the  confederated 
kings  of  Palestine  and  Syria  at  Megiddo,  or  Armageddon,  that  town  celebrated 
in  the  Bible  as  the  site  of  so  many  desperate  battles.  The  fleeing  kings  clam- 
ored for  entrance  into  the  city,  but  the  people  within  dared  not  open  the  gates, 
and  only  let  down  ropes  by  which  some  of  the  fugitives  clambered  up  to  safety. 
This  battle  reduced  Palestine  and  Syria  to  temporary  obedience. 

Later  they  rebelled  against  the  exactions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Thothmes 
harried  the  land  again  and  again.  The  powerful  King  of  Kadesh  defied  the 
oppressor  and  withstood  a siege  behind  the  walls  of  Kadesh.  When  the  Egyp- 
tian chariots  dashed  to  the  attack  the  besieged  let  loose  a mare,  which  ran 
among  the  chariot  horses  and  so  distracted  them  that  the  chariots  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  besieged  rushed  out  to  attack  them  and  the  Egyptians 
would  have  been  defeated  but  for  a valiant  officer  who  leaped  from  his  chariot 
and  slew  the  mare,  and  then  stormed  the  city.  For  this  action  he  was  given 
high  honor  by  the  Pharaoh. 

Egypt  grew  rich  with  the  spoils  of  so  many  campaigns.  Even  the  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  sent  Thothmes  tribute.  His  people  celebrated  his  great- 
ness in  legend  and  in  song.  His  court  poet  wrote  of  him  a chant  of  praise  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  served  as  a model  for  future  generations  of 
Egyptian  poets.  It  says,  in  part: 

“ I give  thee,  said  the  god,  the  rebels 

That  they  may  fall  beneath  thy  sandals, 

That  thou  mayst  crush  the  defiant. 

I grant  thee,  by  my  command, 

The  earth  in  its  length  and  breadth. 

“The  tribes  of  the  West  and  of  the  East 

Are  placed  under  the  power  of  thy  countenance. 

Thou  goest  over  all  strange  lands  with  a gay  heart; 

For  there  is  none  who  will  withstand  thy  Majesty, 

I am  thy  guide  and  thou  tramplest  them  underfoot. 

“ Thou  hast  crossed  the  water  of  the  great  Euphrates, 

They  have  heard  thy  roars  echoing  in  their  dens, 

By  thy  strength  I have  deprived  them  of  life. 

I have  granted  thee  that  thy  deeds  shall  sear  their  hearts, 

My  symbol  which  is  on  thy  crown  shall  burn  them.” 
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But  trampled  Asia  revenged  itself  upon  the  conqueror’s  race,  after  he  had 
passed  away.  His  great-grandson,  Amenhotep  IV.,  fascinated  by  Babylonian 
culture  and  art,  sought  to  introduce  it  into  Egypt.  He  aimed  to  overthrow 
the  old  religion  and  break  the  enormous  power  of  the  priests.  With  this  object 
he  introduced  sun-worship,  changed  his  own  name  to  one  meaning  “Glory  of 
the  Solar  Disk”;  and,  deserting  his  old  capital  Thebes,  built  a new  city,  in 
which  he  started  a completely  new  civilization,  differing  widely  from  the  Egyp- 
tian. What  followed  is  very  obscure.  It  may  have  been  purposely  made  so 
by  the  priests.  There  was  a revolution;  the  new  city  was  destroyed;  Amen- 
hotep’s  mummy  was  torn  to  pieces;  and  the  stones  of  the  new  god’s  temple 
were  carried  to  Thebes  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  old  god  Amon.  The 
eighteenth  dynasty  disappeared,  and  the  nineteenth  reigned  in  its  stead. 

Before  entering  upon  this  last  great  period  in  Egyptian  history,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  consider  the  civilization  of  that  remarkable  people.  The  popu- 
lation of  ancient  Egypt  was  five  millions  and  probably  more.  You  have  learned 
of  the  land’s  amazing  fertility,  where  the  ground  was  covered  by  the  rich  film 
from  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  Since  food  was  cheap  and  abundant, 
the  population  increased  rapidly.  Think  of  the  statement  of  a Greek  visitor 
to  Egypt  a short  time  before  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  to  the  effect  that  to  bring 
up  a child  to  manhood  cost  hardly  four  dollars  of  our  money,  or  at  the  rate, 
say,  of  less  than  a cent  a week! 

A much  larger  percentage  of  the  Egyptian  population  could  read  and  write 
than  of  any  other  ancient  nation.  The  most  ancient  monuments  and  pyramids 
show  inscriptions,  and  nearly  every  article  for  use  or  adornment  was  marked. 
The  best  of  writing-material  was  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  papyrus  plant, 
of  which  we  have  manuscripts  two  thousand  years  old.  It  is  from  the  word 
papyrus  that  we  derive  “paper.” 

• There  were  many  excellent  mechanics  among  the  Egyptians.  They  could 
polish  and  engrave  precious  stones  to  perfection,  while  in  glass  manufacture, 
porcelain-making,  and  dyeing  none  could  surpass  them.  Linen  was  their  usual 
article  of  dress,  and  they  made  it  from  a fine  kind  of  flax  which  they  cultivated. 
They  worked  in  metals,  and  their  walls  and  ceilings  afford  exquisite  patterns 
for  us  in  these  days.  While  they  had  a knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  medicine,  yet  in  these  sciences  they  were  crude,  and  the  Baby- 
lonians were  scientifically  their  superiors. 

The  religion  of  the  Egyptians  embodies  a conception  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  one  supreme  Being,  but  his  attributes  and  mani- 
festations were  shown  in  various  forms.  While  the  learned  accepted  these  as 
merely  symbols,  the  ignorant  looked  upon  them  as  divinities  and  objects  of 
worship.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Egyptians  had  gods  almost  without 
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number — sufficient  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  most  general  worship  was 
of  the  great  god  Osiris  and  the  beautiful  goddess  Isis.  The  lovely  Nile  island 
of  Philae,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  kingdom,  was  one  of  the  centres  of  her 
worship,  and  the  ruins  of  her  temple  there  still  survive. 

The  universal  belief  was  that  at  the  resurrection,  the  soul  and  body  would 
reunite.  To  this  belief  was  due  the  practice  of  embalming  the  dead  bodies 
the  art  reaching  a remarkable  degree  of  skill.  It  impresses  us  strangely  to 
look  in  our  museums  upon  one  of  those  mummies,  which  has  preserved  even 
the  color  of  the  hair  about  the  base  of  the  head,  and  the  cast  of  the  features, 
while  we  know  that  thirty  centuries  or  more  have  swept  over  the  world  since 
the  immortal  spirit  fled  from  the  body. 

A striking  feature  of  the  Egyptian  religion  was  the  adoration  paid  to  brutes. 
The  ibis,  the  dog,  and  the  cat  were  held  in  special  honor  everywhere,  while 
other  beasts  were  worshipped  only  in  certain  districts.  The  bull  Apis,  at 
Memphis,  and  the  calf  Mnevis,  at  Heliopolis,  received  the  highest  of  all  honors. 
The  animals  thus  worshipped  were  kept  with  the  utmost  care  in  the  temples 
and  were  embalmed  at  death.  If  any  one  killed  an  ibis  or  hawk,  even  by  acci- 
dent, he  was  immediately  put  to  death.  Such  mental  debasement  is  certain 
to  bring  woful  results  to  a people,  as  was  proven  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
Egypt. 

We  find  that  from  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  the  people  made  little 
progress.  Their  religion  dominated  their  art.  Every  picture  which  an  artist 
drew,  indeed,  every  act  of  life  was  guided  by  religion  and  strictly  regulated  by 
custom.  Hence  originality  declined.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Swinton: 
“The  greatest  characteristic  of  Egyptian  institutions  was  their  unchangeable- 
ness. This  stationary  character  is  seen  in  Egyptian  government,  society,  re- 
ligion, art,  learning.  Egypt  herself  was  a mummy.” 


Chapter  XI 


EGYPT’S  GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE 

jj^ANY  and  varied  have  been  the  lessons  which  poets  and 
philosophers  have  sought  to  draw  from  the  tale  of 
Egypt’s  greatness  and  her  decay.  The  most  usual 
e view  has  been  that  her  increasing  weakness  was 
caused  by  the  dominance  of  a repressive  and  aristo- 
cratic priesthood.  More  recently  it  has  been  urged 
that  her  downfall  was  but  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  dominance  of  a brutal  militarism  which  seized 
upon  a peacefully  minded  people  and  drove  them  into  an  in- 
cessant and  needless  warfare  which  resulted  in  exhaustion. 

The  power  of  the  Egyptian  priests  is  certainly  shown  in  the 
change  from  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the 
celebrated  nineteenth.  This  was  the  result  of  the  struggle  to 
eradicate  the  new  Asiatic  religion  which  Amenhotep  IV.  had  in- 
troduced. A successful  general,  Horem-heb,  or  as  the  Greeks 
called  him,  Armais,  was  made  king,  and  aided  the  priests  in  re- 
storing the  ancient  worship  of  Amon. 

This  return  to  the  former  gods  was  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  people 
who  had  not  yet  accepted  the  new  Asiatic  faith,  and  Horem-heb,  “the  re- 
storer,” became  a noted  figure  in  Egyptian  legend.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  god  Amon  whose  worship  he  restored,  that  he  was  de- 
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